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EDITOR'S NOTE: This issue of the Journal, the last one of the trial volume author- 
ized by the 1957 national council, is in essence a monograph. It is devoted en- 
tirely to the winner of the annual contest for the outstanding research study in 


business education. 


Dr. Kessel’s study is significant not alone because of the importance of the 
problem, but also because it demonstrates a research technique that holds some 
promise for our field. Two years ago, and before the Kessel study was entered in 
the contest, the Journal carried an article by Dr. Kessel which was based upon 
his dissertation. Now, the fraternity is delighted to publish an extensive abstract. 
This monograph follows the sentiment of the national council which, in estab- 
lishing the Journal for a trial period, thought that an issue might be an appro- 


priate vehicle for publication of the annual research award. — P.G.H. 
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THE PROBLEM. 


Evidence of a continuing interest in the search for valid criteria on 
which teachers may be judged effective or ineffective is manifested 
in the large number of individual and group research efforts carried 
on during the past fifteen years by students and faculty in many of 
our major universities. Also, several large-scale co-operative studies, 
such as the Teacher Characteristics Study, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, are in progress. The American Educa- 
tional Research Association has named a Committee on Criteria of 
Teacher Effectiveness to stimulate and guide research in this area. 

Recently, the United Business Education Association published a 
bulletin, “Needed Research in Business Education,”! in which con- 
siderable attention is directed to needed research in business teacher 
education, and especially to research dealing with business teacher 
competencies. In the section on teacher education, forty-three dis- 
tinct problem areas are described. However, with four possible ex- 
ceptions, the ultimate solutions to these problems depend, either in 
whole or in part, on the determination of an acceptable definition of 
good business teaching and the development of a set of criteria to 
measure this variable. 

On what basis are college students selected for admission to busi- 
ness teacher education programs? What are the factors that go into 
a decision for determining whether or not a business teacher in 
training shall be allowed to continue in the program, be graduated, 
and certificated? On what do employing school officials base their 
judgments to hire one business teacher rather than another; and, 
after the teacher is employed, what criteria are used in awarding 
promotion and tenure? Research attempts to provide answers to 
these questions have thus far fallen short of the mark. There are some 
promising clues, and new approaches are being developed and 
tested; nevertheless, the central problem of identifying teacher effec- 
tiveness remains, as yet, unresolved. Remmers and others? summa- 
rize 40 years of research on teacher effectiveness with the following 
opinion: 

The simple fact of the matter is that, after 40 years of re- 
search on teacher effectiveness during which a vast number 
of studies have been carried out, one can point to few out- 
comes that a superintendent of schools can safely employ in 
hiring a teacher or granting him tenure, that an agency can 


1. United Business Education Association, Research Division, ‘‘Needed Research in Busi- 
ness Education,’’ NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., Unnumbered Bulletin, 
1955. 

2. Remmers, H. H., and others, ‘‘Second Report of the Committee on Teacher Effective- 
ness,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 46:641-658 (May, 1953). 
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employ in certifying teachers, or that a teacher-education 
faculty can employ in planning or improving teacher-educa- 
tion programs. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

It is the purpose of this investigation (1) to determine the effec- 
tive and ineffective behaviors of business teachers as revealed by a 
self-analysis and self-report technique; (2) to determine the effective 
and ineffective behaviors of business teachers as revealed by the ob- 
servations of secondary school administrators; (3) to determine the 
relationship of the effective and ineffective behaviors to certain per- 
sonal characteristics of business teachers; (4) to determine the rela- 
tionship of the effective and ineffective behaviors to job require- 
ments or duties of business teachers; and (5) to determine the criti- 
cal requirements for the successful performance of secondary school 
business teachers. 

The results of this study should be helpful to those planning for the 
special educational needs of business teachers at both the pre-service 
and in-service levels by providing an improved understanding of the 
behaviors associated with the successful performance of business 
teachers. For those school officials who have the responsibility of 
making certain judgments concerning the selection and promotion of 
teachers, it is hoped that this study will be of value in improving the 
bases upon which business teachers are judged effective or ineffec- 
tive. Finally, it is hoped that the results of this study will suggest to 
others problems for further investigation into the behavioral patterns 
of business teachers. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN THE STUDY 

Certain terms are used frequently throughout this study and are 
defined as follows: 

Critical Behavior: A specific action on the part of the business 
teacher that has been observed to contribute directly to success 
or failure in a given situation. 

Critical Incident: The description of a specific event or happen- 
ing surrounding a situation in which the business teacher's ac- 
tion produced an effective or ineffective outcome. 

Critical Requirement: A descriptive statement in behavioral terms 
describing significant behavioral patterns of business teachers. 

Observers: The secondary school administrators and business teach- 
ers who supplied the basic data for this study in the form of 
critical incidents. 


DELIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 
The observers for this study consisted of fifty secondary school 
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business teachers and fifty secondary school administrators randomly 
selected from an area within a fifty-mile radius of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


Much of the research effort of the past has been directed to the 
study of teachers as a general group at the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. Relatively few investigators have approached the 
problem of teaching competence by isolating the teachers in special 
subject areas. Several studies have shown that teachers in various 
subject fields do have different interests and attitudes. However, 
much more information is needed as to what factors condition teach- 
ing success, and to what degree, in the various areas of teaching spe- 
cialization. 

There is a notable lack of research related to secondary school 
business teachers and to the factors that contribute to their effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness. The research that has been carried out has 
tended to relate teaching effectiveness to various abilities, traits, and 
interests, and other personal qualities not directly related to a teach- 
ing situation. Consequently, there seems to exist a need for a more 
empirical approach to the study of the situational determiners .of 
teaching success among business teachers, including the identifica- 
tion and analysis of observable behaviors that directly affect teaching 
effectiveness. 

The critical incident technique has been used successfully in 
studying a variety of activities and jobs, including U. S. Air Force 
Personnel, research workers, doctors, dentists, bookkeepers, indus- 
trial foremen, life insurance general agents and agency managers, 
and others. Recent applications of the technique to the study of 
teachers and administrative school personnel have been encourag- 


ing. 


THE RESEARCH TECHNIQUE 


An adaptation of the critical incident technique was employed in 
this study in order to determine the critical requirements for the 
effective performance of secondary school business teachers. Flana- 
gan,3 defined the essence of the technique as follows: 

The critical incident technique consists of a set of proce- 
dures for collecting direct observations of human behavior 
in such a way as to facilitate their potential usefulness in 


3. John C. Flanagan, ‘The Critical Incident Technique,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 51:327- 
358, (July, 1959). 
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solving practical problems and developing broad psycho- 
logical principles. 

By an incident is meant any observable human activity 
that is sufficiently complete in itself to permit inferences 
and predictions to be made about the person performing 
the act. To be critical, an incident must occur in a situation 
where the purpose or intent of the act seems fairly clear to 
the observer and where its consequences are sufficiently 
definite to leave little doubt concerning its effect. 

Certainly in its broad outlines and basic approach, the 
critical incident technique has very little which is new 
about it . . . Perhaps what is most conspicuously needed to 
supplement these activities is a set of procedures for ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing such observations under more care- 
fully controlled conditions. 

Flanagan’s definition makes it clear that the critical incident tech- 
nique is basically a behavioral approach, which, if properly con- 
trolled, can yield important information relative to the performance 
of a job or an activity. 

The raw data for a critical incident study are the critical incidents 
containing reports of observed behavior in a given situation. The in- 
cidents are collected from observers who should be well qualified to 
make judgments regarding the activity being studied, and who 
should be able to give unbiased reports of behaviors significantly 
related to effectiveness or ineffectiveness with respect to the task 
being performed. 

Although many investigators have chosen supervisory personnel to 
serve as observers, excellent results have been obtained by request- 
ing incidents from individuals concerning their own behavior, from 
participants concerning the behavior of co-participants, from subor- 
dinates with respect to superiors, from customers with respect to a 
product or service, and from students with respect to teachers. 

If the investigator is satisfied that his critical incident data were 
supplied by a representative sample, the observers competent, and 
the observations unbiased and complete, he is then ready to analyze 
the data. It appears that there are three primary problems involved 
in the analysis of critical incident data; (1) the selection of a gen- 
eral frame of reference for describing the incidents, (2) the develop- 
ment of an appropriate classification scheme for grouping similar in- 
cidents, and (3) the preparation of the critical requirements. 

THE SELECTION OF A GENERAL FRAME OF REFERENCE 
The ultimate uses to be made of the data are the most important 
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considerations in choosing a framework to describe the results. For 
example, in studying job activities the frame of reference will be de- 
termined largely by whether the critical requirements will be used 
for selection, training, or for evaluating on-the-job effectiveness for 
the purpose of establishing criteria of success. When critical require- 
ments are being determined for selection purposes, the most appro- 
priate classification system seems to be one in which the main head- 
ings are psychological traits. For purposes of developing criteria for 
measuring on-the-job success, the frame of reference should repre- 
sent the major phases of the job being studied. 
CATEGORY FORMULATION FOR GROUPING THE INCIDENTS 

After a decision has been reached as to how the data should be 
oriented to be consistent with the purpose of the study, the next step 
is the development of a set of appropriate and well-defined headings, 
usually called categories, under which the incidents may be classi- 
fied. Unfortunately, no simple rules are available to the investigator 
to guide him in formulating suitable categories. The process is 
highly subjective, with the results dependent to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the judgment and experience of the investigator. The 
usual procedure is to examine carefully a small sample of incidents, 
grouping similar incidents together and then writing a description to 
cover each group of related incidents. The titles of the categories 
should, of course, be related to the general frame of reference. The 
process of examining and classifying incidents and establishing 
new categories and sub-categories is continued until all incidents 
have been classified. 
DETERMINING AND PREPARING CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS 


As has been said, the critical incidents represent only raw data, 
and therefore would be of little or no use without proper interpreta- 
tion. Consequently, the purpose of the task of preparing the critical 
requirements is to interpret the data, presenting the requirements in 
such a way as to be of maximum value to potential users of the re- 
sults. Apparently, all of the researchers using the critical incident 
technique have followed a similar plan for determining critical re- 
quirements. The incidents within each category, or sub-category, are 
reexamined, and incidents containing behaviors so similar as to be 
considered duplicates are grouped together. A descriptive statement 
is then written to cover each group of similar behaviors. In writing 
the descriptive statements, the investigator must resolve the problem 
of how specific, or how general, the statements should be in order to 
be appropriate to the purposes of the study. Previous studies seem to 
reveal no observable pattern in the matter of types and number of 
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critical requirements. Critical requirements range from a few general 
statements of behavior in some studies, to hundreds of specific state- 
ments in others. 

From the foregoing discussion of the critical incident technique, 
it can be seen that the technique is flexible in design and may be 
adapted to a variety of types of problems. 


THE ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 


All of the data for this study were obtained through individual 
interviews with the observers. 
PREPARATION OF THE DATA 

The first step in the preparation of the critical incident data was to 
transcribe the incidents onto 5x8 cards. Next, each incident was 
coded to show the control data regarding the number of the school, 
and type of observer, whether the incident contained an effective or 
ineffective behavior, and the personal and professional information 
concerning the business teacher. 

A transcribed and coded incident is illustrated and analyzed as 
follows: 64-A-E lc, 2b, 3c, 4b, 5d, 6a, 7b, 8a, 9-100, 10-0, llaceg, 
12-70 

“Nothing was being done in our school about giving stu- 
dents occupational information. Our business teacher recog- 
nized that something should be done, and she put on an ex- 
cellent program for the business students. The program 
included guest speakers, movies, bulletin boards, and con- 
ferences. The students showed a great interest in the idea, 
and the program is going to be continued this year. I felt 
that this was rather outstanding, considering the fact that 
the teacher did this thing on her own, without being asked.” 

Beginning with the control data in the upper left-hand corner, the 

coded information is interpreted as follows: 

64-A-E The number 64 identifies the school; the letter “A” identi- 
fies the observer as an administrator; the letter “E” indi- 
cates this incident contains an effective behavior. 


lc The incident occurred 7 to 12 months ago. 

2b The business teacher is a female. 

3c The business teacher is between 30 and 39 years of age. 
4b The business teacher's salary is between $3,000 and $3,499. 
5d The business teacher has a master’s degree. 
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6a The business teacher majored in business education in col- 
lege. 

7b The business teacher had between 1 and 3 years of exper- 
ience in her present position. 

8a The business teacher had less than one year of previous ex- 
perience. 


9-100 The business teacher devotes 100 per cent of her time to the 
teaching of business education subjects. 

10-0 The business teacher teaches only business education sub- 
jects. 

llaceg The business teacher teaches first-year typewriting, first- 
year shorthand, first-year bookkeeping, and office practice. 

12-70 The business teacher has had 70 months of business exper- 
ience. 


After all of the incidents were transcribed onto cards and properly 
coded, the next step involved a thorough examination of all of the 
incidents for the purpose of testing each incident against the criteria 
established for a usable incident. Incidents were considered unusable 
if they failed to meet any one of the following three criteria: (1) an 
incident had to contain a report of the situation or circumstances 
leading up to the action or behavior by the business teacher, (2) an 
incident had to contain a report of an observed behavior on the part 
of the business teacher, and (3) an incident had to include a report 
of the result of the business teacher’s behavior. 

To illustrate how the three criteria for a usable incident were 
applied to each incident, incident No. 64-A-E is analyzed as an ex- 
ample. 

1. What were the circumstances leading up to the behavior of the 
business teacher? 
“Nothing was being done in our school about giving students 
occupational information.” 


. What did the business teacher do? 
“Our business teacher recognized that something should be done, 
and she put on an excellent program for the business students.” 


bo 


3. What was the result of the business teacher's action? 
“The students showed great interest in the idea, and the program 
is going to be continued next year.” 
Thus, incident No. 64-A-E was accepted for the study as a usable in- 
cident. 


To illustrate the kinds of incidents that were not accepted because 
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of failure to meet one or more of the criteria for a usable incident, 
three sample unusable incidents are shown below. 


“This teacher is a very good disciplinarian and is well liked 
by the students.” 


“This teacher has outstanding personal habits of being well 
groomed, and he has great poise.” 


“This teacher is generally not dressed in good taste. Her 
hair is not well combed. I think this shows poor judgment 
on her part.” 


Even though the writer had no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
observations contained in the three sample unusable incidents, the 
incidents failed to answer all three of the questions used as criteria 
for a usable incident and therefore were rejected. 


PROCEDURES OF ANALYSIS 


Prior to the analysis and classification of incidents, a decision had 
to be made regarding the nature of the classification scheme that was 
to be used for describing the results. Since the purpose of this study 
is to provide information that will aid in judging the on-the-job ef- 
fectiveness of business teachers, it was decided that the frame of 
reference selected must be related to well-defined job activities of 
business teachers. 

Category Formulation. The first step in the formulation of cate- 
gories was to isolate the critical behaviors contained in the incidents. 
This was accomplished by carefully studying each incident and 
underlining the critical behavior, or behaviors. Most of the incidents 
contained a single element of behavior, making it a rather simple 
matter to identify and isolate the business teacher’s behavior. How- 
ever, a small number of incidents contained two or more behaviors, 
each one sufficiently independent so as to be considered a separate 
action. 

The following incident is presented as an illustration of an inci- 
dent containing one critical behavior. The critical behavior is in 
italics. 

“The teacher felt that the office practice class, which re- 
quired shorthand, should be set up to take care of those 
students who did not take shorthand, as well as those who 
did take shorthand. The teacher worked out a program to 
accommodate the non-shorthand people in the office prac- 
tice class. Although the teacher actually has two classes 
going at the same time, we feel that our curriculum has 
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been improved by adding something in the way of clerical 
studies for the non-shorthand people.” 


An illustration of an incident containing two independent beha- 
viors, each being considered separately for purposes of analysis, is 
shown below. The two behaviors are numbered and underscored. 


“The teacher detected considerable interest in business 
law among the juniors and seniors. (1) The teacher volun- 
; teered to teach a class in business law on a non-credit basis 
from 8:30 to 9:00 each day. During the same year (2) the 
teacher made the recommendation that second semester 
; bookkeeping be dropped from the curriculum and be re- 
placed with one semester of business law, because she dis- 
covered that none of her students went on into bookkeep- 
ing jobs, or went on to study accounting in another school. 
The business law class was approved and put in the curri- 
culum the next year. The enrollment and interest in busi- 
ness law is excellent. The teacher feels that the curriculum 
has been strengthened by the adding of business law.” 


A small number of incidents contained reports of business teacher 
behavior in terms of a persistent behavioral pattern observed over a 
period of time, rather than a single occurrance of a behavior at one 
specific time. The following incidents contain examples of persistent 
behavioral patterns. 

“This teacher constantly comes late to our staff meetings. 
I have talked to the teacher but it still goes on. This situa- 
tion has caused considerable ill feeling among our other 
staff members, and is a constant source of irritation to me.” 

“This teacher got into the habit of leaving his classroom 
frequently. He was out of the classroom about as much as 
he was in. The result of this was that the students got to 
acting up when the teacher was out of the room. Then the 
teacher was asked to explain, his answer was that the noise 
of the typewriters got on his nerves. This teacher was not 
rehired.” 


It is unlikely that either of the two behaviors reported in the above 
incidents would constitute a critical behavior if occurring only once; 
however, repeated occurrances of the same behavior are considered 
serious and critical. 


Following is the list of major areas and categories developed from 
the category formulation procedure. 
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AREA I — Curriculum Planning and Instructional Procedures 
Category A — Curriculum Planning 
Category B — Instructional Procedures 
Category C — Guidance and Attention to Individual Differences 


AREA II — Classroom Management 
Category A — Maintaining Class Control 
Category B — Assessing and Reporting Student Progress 
Category C — Managing Equipment and Supplies 
AREA III — Extra-Class Responsibilities 
Category A — Directing and Managing Extra-Class Activities 
Category B — Supporting Extra-Class Activities 
AREA IV — Staff and Community Relationships 
Category A — Relations with Other Teachers 
Category B — Relations with School Administrators 
Category C — Relations with the Community at Large 


The Assignment of Incidents to Each of the Four Areas of Business 
Teacher Responsibility. The results of analyzing and classifying the 
196 usable incidents obtained for this study into the four major areas 
of business teacher responsibility are presented in Table I. The great- 
est concentration of incidents, 40.30 per cent, is found in Area I 
(Curriculum Planning and Instructional Procedures ), with the sec- 
ond greatest concentration, 25.51 per cent, in Area II (Classroom 
Management). When the number of incidents assigned to Areas I 
and II are combined, it may be seen that slightly more than 65 per 
cent of the total incidents were assigned to these two areas. Thus 
approximately 65 per cent of all of the incidents reported involved 
situations related to the planning and carrying out of classroom re- 
sponsibilities. The remaining 35 per cent of the total number of in- 
cidents was assigned in nearly equal per cents to Area III (Extra- 
Class Responsibilities), 15.31 per cent, and to Area IV (Staff and 
Community Relationships ), 18.88 per cent. 

Table I also shows the distribution of effective and ineffective inci- 
dents separately among each of the four major areas. Almost one- 
half, 47.42 per cent, of the total number of effective incidents was 
assigned to Area I. The assignment of effective incidents to the other 
three areas shows only a slight variation among areas. 

The distribution of ineffective incidents among the four major 
areas is concentrated in Areas II, 34.34 per cent, and I, 33.34 per 
cent, for a total of 67.68 per cent. 

The distribution of the 104 incidents contributed by school admin- 
istrators to each of the four major areas is shown in Table I. An ex- 
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amination of Table I reveals a rather even distribution of incidents 
assigned to each of the four areas, with a difference of only 9.62 per 
cent between the highest and lowest concentration. When the num- 
ber of effective incidents reported by school administrators in Areas 
III and IV are combined, it can be seen that slightly more than one- 


TABLE I 


Assignment of total number of incidents, effective and ineffective, the 
total number of incidents reported by school administrators, and the 
total number of incidents reported by business teachers to each of the 
four areas of business teacher responsibility. 


Total Incidents Effective Incidents Ineffective Incidents 
Per Total Number Per Cent Per Cent Number Per Cent Per Cent 
Cent Num- of of Total of Total ° of Total of Total 
Areas* of ber Effec- Effec- Number Ineffec- Ineffec- Number 
Total of tive tive of tive tive of 
Inci- Inci- Inci- Inci- Inci- Inci- Inci- Inci- 
dents dents dents dents dents dents dents dents 


TOTAL INCIDENTS 


1} 79 40.30 46 47.42 23.48 33. «33.34 16.84 
50 25.51 16 16.49 8.16 34. 34.34 17,35 
Wh} 30 19 19.60 9.69 11 11.11 5.61 
IV} 37 18.88 16 1649 8.16 21 21.21 10.71 


Total |196 100.00 97 100.00 49.49 99 100.00 50.51 


INCIDENTS REPORTED BY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


1} 31 29.81 18 36.74 17.31 13 23.64 12.50 
27 25.96 5 10.20 4.81 22 40.00 21.15 
20.19 15 30.61 14.42 6 10.91 5.77 
IV} 25 24.04 11 22.45 10.58 14. 25.45 13.46 


Total }104 100.00 49 100.00 47.12 55 100.00 52.88 


INCIDENTS REPORTED BY BUSINESS TEACHERS 


1} 48 52.18 28 58.33 30.43 20 45.46 21.74 
23 25.00 11 22.92 11.95 12 27.27 13.04 
TT 9 9.78 4 8.33 4.35 5 11.36 5.43 
IV} 12 13.04 5 10.42 5.43 7 15.91 7.61 


Total | 92 100.00 48 100.00 52.16 44 100.00 47.84 


* Major Areas of Business Teacher Responsibility 

| Curriculum Planning and Instructional Procedures 
Il Classroom Management 
lll Extra-Class Responsibilities 
IV Staff and Community Relationships 
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half, 53.06 per cent, involve situations related to the non-instruc- 
tional duties of business teachers. However, when the number of 
ineffective incidents reported by school administrators for Areas I 
and II are combined, the result shows that considerably more than 
one-half, 63.64 per cent, involve situations related to the planning or 
carrying out of instructional responsibilities. 

Table I also shows the distribution of the 92 incidents contributed 
by business teachers to each of the four areas. A considerable varia- 
tion can be noted in the distribution of the total number of incidents 
among the four areas. Area I, with 52.18 per cent, contained the 
highest concentration of incidents, followed by Area II, with 25.00 
per cent, Area IV with 13.04 per cent, and Area III, with 9.78 per 
cent. Approximately the same variation is found in the distribution 
of effective and ineffective incidents among the four areas. However, 
the distribution of effective and ineffective incidents within each area 
is less marked, with the only sizeable difference appearing in Area I, 
where the number of effective incidents comprised 30.34 per cent of 
the total number of incidents, and the number of ineffective inci- 
dents accounted for 21.74 per cent of the total number of incidents. 

Comparison of the Number and Types of Incidents Contributed. 
Certain differences in both the number and types of incidents re- 
ported by school administrators and business teachers have been pre- 
sented in the analysis of Table I. For example, the distribution of the 
total number of incidents among the four areas of business teacher 
responsibility as reported by school administrators shows a pattern 
of frequencies different than the distribution of incidents reported 
by business teachers. Also, the distribution of effective and ineffec- 
tive incidents among the four areas is different for each group of ob- 
servers. The question arises, “Are these differences significant, or are 
these differences due largely to chance factors?” In order to deter- 
mine whether there is any significant relationship between the num- 
ber and types of incidents reported by school administrators and 
business teachers in each of the four areas, the Chi-square statistic 
was computed, using the following formula. 


f,? 
xX? = —— —N 
2 
where f , is observed frequencies 


and f , is theoretical frequencies 


The results of the Chi-square tests of significance of the difference 
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in frequencies of total incidents, effective and ineffective incidents, 
as reported by school administrators and business teachers in each 
of the four areas are presented in Table II. The hypothesis that busi- 
ness teachers and school administrators tend to report the same pro- 
portion of total incidents in each of the four areas is rejected, since 
the probability of exceeding a Chi-square value of 12.66 would occur 
in only one per cent of all random samples in the same population. 
Thus, it can be assumed with considerable confidence that the rela- 
tionship between business teachers and school administrators in re- 
porting incidents to each of the four areas is significant and that 
there is a real difference between these two groups in the population. 

The hypothesis that business teachers and school administrators 
tend to report the same proportion of effective incidents in each of 
the four areas is also rejected. The probability of exceeding the value 
of Chi-square, 13.03, obtained in testing this hypothesis would 
occur only 5 times out of 1,000 in repeated samples of the same pop- 
ulation. Consequently, it can be said with a very high degree of 
confidence that there are real differences in the population between 


TABLE II 


Results of Chi-Square Tests of significance of the difference in frequen- 
cies of total incidents, effective incidents, and ineffective incidents, as 
reported school administrators and business teachers in each of the four 
areas of business teacher responsibility. 


Hypothesis N Value of d.f. Probability 


Business teachers and school admin- 
istrators tend to report the same pro- 
portion of total incidents in each of 
the four areas of business teacher 
responsibility. 196 12.66 3 01 


Business teachers and school admin- 
istrators tend to report the same pro- 
portion of effective incidents in each 
of the four areas of business teacher 
responsibility. 97 13.03 


Business teachers and school admin- 
istrators tend to report the same pro- 
portion of ineffective incidents in 
each of the four areas of business 
teacher responsibility. 99 5.69 
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business teachers and school administrators in the proportion of ef- 
fective incidents assigned to teachers of the four areas. 

The application of the Chi-square test to the hypothesis that busi- 
ness teachers and school administrators tend to report the same pro- 
portion of ineffective incidents in each of the four areas shows that 
chance provides a reasonable explanation for the differences in fre- 
quencies. 

Interpretation of the Findings. Several of the findings concerning 
the data analysis present some interesting possibilities for specula- 
tion as to the cause of certain differences and similarities in the num- 
ber and type of incidents contributed by school administrators and 
business teachers within the categories and areas of business teacher 
responsibility. For example, it was found that there is a significant 
difference between business teachers and school administrators in 
the way they tend to report incidents in each of the four areas. A 
reexamination of Table I reveals that incidents reported by school 
administrators were rather evenly distributed among the four areas. 
Business teachers, on the other hand, reported a heavy concentration 
of incidents in Areas I and II. This finding seems to lend support to 
the idea long held by many business teachers that school adminis- 
trators do consider the non-instructional responsibilities as important 
as the instructional responsibilities in evaluating the effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness of business teachers. In attempting to account for this 
situation, it should be considered that school administrators are re- 
sponsible for, and may be judged by, the success of not only the in- 
structional program of a school, but also of such things as staff rela- 
tionships, public relations, and extra-class activities. Consequently, 
the school administrator may tend to judge teachers according to 
their contribution to each of these non-instructional responsibilities 
because the teachers’ actions or behaviors may affect the evaluation 
of the school administrator himself. Another possible explanation is 
the fact that relatively few school administrators have had prepara- 
tion in the field of business education; hence, they may feel less com- 
petent to judge the classroom effectiveness or ineffectiveness of busi- 
ness teachers. A third possible answer may be that, because such a 
large percentage of business teachers are given responsibilities in 
connection with school newspapers and yearbooks, and because 
many business teachers maintain close contact with the business 
community, business teachers have many opportunities to get in- 
volved in non-instructional situations or incidents. 


One might speculate that, since school administrators may feel less 
competent to pass judgment on the instructional responsibilities of 
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business teachers, they look to other kinds of responsibilities and 
may be following the theory that a business teacher who demon- 
strates effective behaviors in non-instructional duties will also be 
effective in carrying out instructional duties. 


THE CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL BUSINESS TEACHERS 


The major purpose for formulating the critical requirements is 
simply to arrange the critical incident data for maximum usefulness. 
DETERMINING THE CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS 


The critical requirements for secondary school business teachers, 


as determined in this study, were based upon an analysis of critical” 


incidents obtained from a selected sample of school administrators 
and business teachers employed in the Madison, Wisconsin, area. 

A critical incident is a report of an observed situation or incident 
involving a business teacher in which the business teacher’s behavior 
was critically effective or ineffective upon the outcome of the situa- 
tion or incident. After each incident was examined and reexamined, 
the incidents were grouped according to major aspects of the busi- 
ness teacher's job. It was then necessary to devise a means of analyz- 
ing the critical incidents for the purpose of translating the critical 
behaviors contained in the incidents into statements that would ade- 
quately describe observable patterns of critical behaviors as they re- 
lated to major responsibilities of business teachers. This process is 
called determining critical requirements. 

The most important part of a critical incident is the critical be- 
havior, what the business teacher actually did. The first step in the 
process of determining the critical requirements was to transcribe 
onto 3 x 5 cards the critical behavior, or behaviors, contained in each 
of the 196 critical incidents obtained for this study. In general, each 
incident contained only one critical behavior on the part of the busi- 
ness teacher; however, a few incidents contained more than one criti- 
cal behavior. Since a small number of critical incidents contained 
more than one critical behavior, there was a total of 206 critical be- 
haviors extracted from the incidents. 

The critical behaviors within each of the eleven categories were 
then grouped according to basic similarities, irrespective of the 
source of the behavior, or the type, that is, effective or ineffective. 
Critical requirements were then written for each group that con- 
tained a minimum of four similar behaviors. All of the critical re- 
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quirements were written as positive, objective statements, describing 
the critical behaviors as precisely as possible. 

The final list of critical requirements for the effective performance 
of secondary school business teachers is, in many respects, no differ- 
ent than certain other previously published lists of desirable business 
teacher qualifications. The critical requirements presented here, 
however, should take on an added significance when it is considered 
that each critical requirement was derived from a set of observed be- 
haviors, each behavior having made, in the judgment of a competent 
observer, the difference between success or failure in a given situa- 
tion directly related to the business teacher’s position. 

Since it would be impractical to present here all of the critical inci- 
dent data obtained for this study, only a selected sample of complete 
critical incidents, plus a selected sample of critical behaviors that 
were extracted from critical incidents, are presented in order to give 
the reader an example of the nature of the data upon which the criti- 
cal requirements were determined. 

Thus, the sequence of the information presented under each cate- 
gory heading in the following section is (a) a complete critical inci- 
dent, (b) a selected number of critical behaviors, and (c) the criti- 
cal requirement or requirements. 

The critical requirements for the effective performance of secon- 
dary school business teachers based upon analysis of critical inci- 
dents are presented as follows: 


AREA I— CURRICULUM PLANNING AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 


CATEGORY A — CURRICULUM PLANNING 
Critical Incident 


This school had no work experience program for the business stu- 
dents. The business teacher felt that one was needed, so she 
started a program on a small scale with the few local businessmen 
who employed clerical workers. The idea was very well received 
by the local businessmen, and the students were very enthusiastic 
over it. The teacher felt that this was one of the best things that 
she had ever done as a teacher because she felt that her graduates 
were being better prepared for jobs. 


Critical Behaviors 


Failed to make provision for the non-stenographic business stu- 
dents when recommendations were being considered to increase 
the offerings in business education. 
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Recommended the inclusion of bookkeeping in the business pro- 
gram because of student interest. 
Recommended a change in emphasis in the advanced typewriting 
class from straight typewriting to clerical practice, with time given 
to transcription for students having at least one year of shorthand. 
Did not follow up on a curriculum conference with the administra- 
tion and businessmen. 
Volunteered to arrange a schedule of typing two days per week 
during a free period to accommodate some of the students inter- 
ested in personal typing who could not take the regular course. 
Critical Requirements (When reading the critical requirements, each 
requirement should be prefaced with the words, “The effective busi- 
ness teacher... .”) 
1. Assumes the leadership in initiating and justifying recommen- _ 
dations for new areas of study in business education. 
2. Adjusts the emphasis and content of existing courses in the light 
of total business program objectives. 


CATEGORY B — INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 
Critical Incident 

The business teacher was dissatisfied with the progress in one ef 
the first semester typewriting classes. She divided the class into 
two groups of approximately equal ability, with the idea of seeing 
which group could make the most progress in speed and accuracy 
on some special motivation drills. The drill material was taken 
from a professional magazine. A chart was kept current on the 
bulletin board. The class was kept on this activity about three 
weeks. The teacher noticed considerable enthusiasm during this 
time, and there was definite improvement in speed and accuracy 
in the class as a whole. 

Critical Behaviors 

Used volunteer student dictators in the advanced shorthand class 
for motivation and to explore student interest in teaching. 

Failed to develop a method of handling the slow students in be- 
ginning shorthand. Made them struggle along as best they could. 
Allowed a beginning typewriting class to drift too long before 
stepping in with special drills. 

Had students hand in only perfect work in beginning typing. 
Experimented with a new method of presenting the number keys 
in the beginning typing class. 

Failed to solve a bookkeeping problem test before giving it to the 
class. Told students it could be worked, when, in fact, it could not 
be worked. 
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Critical Requirements 


1. Devises methods of dealing with varying abilities and inter- 
ests of students. 
2. Experiments with new teaching methods and techniques. 


3. Makes frequent appraisals of total class progress toward class 
goals. 


CATEGORY C — 
GUIDANCE AND ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 
Critical Incident 


The business teacher told one of the girls in a shorthand class to 
drop the subject and take only three courses. The girl became 
quite upset and so did her parents because the girl had to take 
four subjects in order to graduate on time. In the opinion of the 
school administrator, the business teacher had no right to make 
such a suggestion. The girl finally did drop shorthand, but she 


took another subject. 
Critical Behaviors 


Took a personal interest in a student who was having difficulty in 
shorthand and gave her considerable extra help and encourage- 
ment. 

Devised a personal information questionnaire for business stu- 
dents to be used for vocational and college counseling. 

Initiated a program of giving business students occupational in- 
formation through guest speakers, bulletin boards, movies, and 
conferences. 

Worked out an arrangement with a student who was forced to 
leave school before graduation to continue her studies and be 
graduated. 

Lost patience with a student who could not do good work. 

Took a personal interest in a handicapped student and made a spe- 
cial effort to guide and counsel her. 


Critical Requirements 

1. Assumes responsibility for the academic and vocational guid- 
ance of students taking business subjects. 

. Takes a personal interest in students who are having difficulty 
in keeping up with classwork and gives these students indivi- 
dual help and encouragement. 

3. Takes a personal interest in students having problems of a per- 


sonal nature and gives these students individual help and en- 
couragement. 


2 
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AREA II — CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
CATEGORY A — MAINTAINING CLASS CONTROL 
Critical Incident 
A boy in a typing class had been giving the business teacher trou- 
ble for nearly a semester. Finally, near the end of the semester, 
the teacher kicked the boy out of the class; and, as a result, the boy 
lost one-half unit of work. The teacher felt that kicking a student 
out of class was a poor way to handle a discipline problem. The 
rest of the class thought the punishment was too severe and the 
teacher lost the respect of some of the other class members. 


Critical Behaviors 


Lets discipline problems go until she loses her temper; then 
would kick a student or two out of the class. 

Lost his temper and slapped several students. 
Argued with a student in the classroom. i. 
Left the classroom for a coffee break whenever he felt like it. 4 % 
Ridiculed a student in front of the class. . 


Critical Requirements 

1. Retains composure in dealing with discipline problems. ~ 

2. Employs disciplinary measures that encourages the rehabilita- 
tion of problem students. 

3. Takes immediate action on discipline problems. 


CATEGORY B — ASSESSING AND REPORTING STUDENT PROGRESS 


CATEGORY C — MANAGING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Because of limited critical incident data obtained in Categories B ‘. 
and C, Area II, no critical requirements were written for these two - 
categories. 


AREA III — EXTRA-CLASS RESPONSIBILITIES 


CATEGORY A — MANAGING AND DIRECTING 
EXTRA-CLASS RESPONSIBILITIES 
Critical Incident 
The teacher who was responsible for the school paper left the 
school system and the business teacher volunteered to take over 
the paper. The business teacher improved the paper considerably. 
Instead of using the spirit duplicator she used the mimeograph, 
and the general appearance of the paper was improved. Also, the 
writing was improved. The principal felt that the business 
teacher’s willingness to take on the extra work and her enthusiasm 
were the major factors in improving the school paper. 
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Critical Behaviors 
Failed to supervise the students who were responsible for the 
production work on the school paper. 
Failed to properly supervise a group of students on an out-of- 
town trip. 
Volunteered to do all of the programs for the school activities. 
Volunteered to take over the school’s forensic program. 

Critical Requirements 

1. Willingly accepts extra-class assignments. 

2. Provides for adequate supervision of extra-class assignments 
for which responsibility has been assigned. 


CATEGORY B — SUPPORTING EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 

Critical Incident 

The business teacher would not take part in any school activity 
unless she was assigned to a specific task. She would not take part 
in teachers’ meetings or the P. T. A. In a small school, students 
could notice that the business teacher was never present at any of 
the school’s affairs. When the teacher was asked about this situa- 
tion, she replied that she could go into business any time that she 
wanted to. 

Critical Behaviors 


Attends every school function, and volunteers to work at most 
of the events. 
Critical Requirement 


1. Demonstrates personal support of the school program of 
extra-class activities by attending extra-class functions. 


AREA IV —STAFF AND COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


CATEGORY A — RELATIONS WITH OTHER TEACHERS 
Critical Incident 
Whenever a staff meeting was called in the office, the business 
teacher came in whenever he felt like it. His coming late to meet- 
ings created a bad feeling among the other staff members toward 
this teacher. The teacher was talked to about this matter several 
times, but there was no improvement. 
Critical Behaviors 
Took the initiative in solving a problem involving staff morale. 
Gossiped about the personal affairs of another teacher. 


Constantly gripes about class load and salary to other staff mem- 
rs. 
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Critical Requirement 
1. Cooperates in helping to promote a harmonious working rela- 
tionship among the teaching staff. 


CATEGORY B — RELATIONS WITH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Critical Incident 

The business teacher had a very heated discussion with the school 
superintendent regarding school policy on the readmission of stu- 
dents who had been ill with polio. The teacher lost his temper and 
said things that he ordinarily would not have said. The result was 
that the teacher’s personal relations with the superintendent were 
very poor after the incident. The teacher felt that he would not be 
rehired as a result of the incident. 


Critical Behaviors 
Volunteered to assist the principal with clerical duties. 
Questions administrative policy at every opportunity. 
Refused to cooperate with the principal on a clerical project. 


Critical Requirement 


1. Maintains a cooperative attitude in dealings with school admin- 
istrators. 


CATEGORY C — RELATIONS WITH THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 
Critical Incident 


The editor of the local paper was in the principal’s office for a con- 
ference. The business teacher happened to walk into the office, and 
the editor got up and told the business teacher that her students 
could not get decent jobs because they had too much of their 
training with the hands, and not enough with the mind. The 
teacher said that she did not have the time to discuss the matter 
just then, but invited the editor to her home for a conference. The 
editor followed through with the invitation and later called to tell 
the principal that the business teacher had presented a good justi- 
fication for the business program. The principal felt that this situ- 
ation was handled very effectively by the teacher and that it was 
excellent for public relations. 


Critical Behaviors 


Failed to make proper plans for conducting a community survey. 
Was rude to a parent in explaining a student’s grade. 

Gossiped about school business with townspeople. 

Refused to cooperate with the school board in planning a testi- 
monial dinner for a retiring principal. 
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Critical Requirement 


1. Demonstrates a personal pattern of behavior in the community 
that encourages favorable public opinion of the business edu- 
cation program and the school generally. 


To summarize, the seventeen critical requirements listed in the 
previous section are presented separate from the supporting behav- 
ioral data in order to facilitate quick and easy reference to the entire 
group of requirements. 


The effective secondary school business teacher: 


1. 


14. 


15. 


Assumes the leadership in initiating and justifying recommenda- 
tions for new areas of study in business education. 


. Adjusts the emphasis and content of existing courses in the light 
of total business program objectives. 


. Devises methods of dealing with varying abilities and interests 


of students. 


. Experiments with new teaching methods and techniques. 
. Makes frequent appraisals of total class progress toward class 


goals. 


. Assumes responsibility for the academic and vocational guidance 
of students taking business subjects. 


. Takes a personal interest in students who are having difficulty in 


keeping up with class work and gives these students individual 
help and encouragement. 

. Takes a personal interest in students having problems of a per- 
sonal nature and gives these students help and encouragement. 


. Retains composure in dealing with discipline problems. 


. Employs disciplinary measures that encourage the rehabilitation 


of problem students. 
. Takes immediate action on discipline problems. 
. Willingly accepts extra-class assignments. 
. Provides for adequate supervision of the extra-class assignments 
for which responsibility has been assigned. 
Demonstrates personal support of the school program of extra- 
class activities by attending extra-class functions. 


Cooperates in helping to promote a harmonious working rela- 
tionship among the teaching staff. 
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16. Maintains a cooperative attitude in personal and professional 
dealings with school administrators. 


17. Demonstrates a personal pattern of behavior in the community 
that encourages favorable public opinion of the business educa- 
tion program, and the school generally. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE CRITICAL 
INCIDENTS AND CERTAIN PROFESSIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF BUSINESS TEACHERS 


In addition to the critical incident data collected for this study, 
data concerning certain personal and professional information for 
the business teachers were obtained by means of a Personal Infor-" 
mation Data Sheet. 

The purpose in collecting the personal and professional data con- 
cerning the business teachers was to determine any possible rela- 
tionships that might exist between these data and the critical inci- 
dents. The following personal and professional characteristics of 


business teachers are included in this analysis. 2 
1. Sex 4. Preparation Fo 
2. Age 5. Teaching Experience 
3. Salary 6. Business Experience 


With the exception of sex, each of the personal and professional 
characteristics was divided into separate high and low groups. For 
example, the six possible age classifications listed on the Personal In- 
formation Data Sheet were combined into a low group, 20-39 years 
of age; and a high group, 40 and over. Thus, it was possible to deter- 
mine the number of effective and ineffective incidents assigned to 
each area in the high and low groups. The following high and low 
groups were established for remaining personal and professional 


characteristics. 

Salary: Low — 0 - $3,999 
High — $4,000 or more 

Preparation: Low — The baccalaureate degree 
High — Preparation beyond the 

baccalaureate degree 

Teaching Low — 0-3 years 

Experience: High — 4 years or more 

Business Low — 0-12 months 

Experience: High — 13 months or more 
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In order to determine whether certain relationships between the 
total incidents and the personal and professional characteristics are 
significantly different from the relationships that would exist if 
chance factors alone were involved, the Chi-Square statistic was 
computed to test the following two hypotheses. 


1. School administrators tend to report the same proportion of 
total incidents in each of the four areas of business teacher 
responsibilities for male and female business teachers, and 
for business teachers ranking high or low in age, salary, prep- 
aration, teaching experience, and business experience. 


. Male and female business teachers, and business teachers 
ranking high or low in age, salary, preparation, teaching ex- 
perience, and business experience tend to report the same 
proportion of total incidents in each of the four areas of busi- 
ness teacher responsibility. 


The results of the Chi-Square computations are shown in Table 
III. The results of the Chi-Square tests of significance suggest that 
the two hypotheses tested are reasonable approximations and that 
any differences found in this study in the proportion of incidents re- 
ported by the two observer groups in the four areas of business 
teacher responsibility may be explained by chance factors. 

A comparison between the effective and ineffective incidents and 


TABLE III 


Results of Chi-Square Tests of significance of the differences in frequen- 
cies of total incidents, effective and ineffective, reported by school ad- 
ministrators and business teachers, assigned to each of the four areas of 
business teacher responsibility for male and female business teachers 
ranking high or low in certain personal and professional characteristics. 


Personal and School Administrators Business Teachers 
Professional Value of Proba- Value of Proba- 
Characteristics N  Chi-Square d.f. bility N  Chi-Square d.f. bility 
Sex 104. 3.67 3. .30 92 5355 3 20 
Age 04 92 7.16 3 
Salary 104. 2.03 3  .70 92 4.70 3. .30 
Preparation 104. 2.92 3. .50 92 79 3 = .90 
Teaching 
Experience 104 5.83 3  .20 92 6354 3 
Business 
Experience 104. 2.67 3. .50 92 
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the high and low rankings in the various personal and professional 
characteristics also reveals a number of observable relationships. 

However, the question arises, “To what extent do these differences 
represent existing differences in the population?” In order to answer 
this question, the null hypothesis was tested by computing the phi 
coefficient for the high and low rankings on each characteristic for 
school administrators and business teachers separately within each 
of the four areas of business teacher responsibility. None of the 48 
phi coefficient correlations suggest a significant association between 
effective and ineffective incidents and the high and low rankings in 
the personal and professional characteristics of business teachers. 

Thus, the null hypothesis is justified. If the null hypothesis is ten- 
able in view of the data obtained for this study, then the differences 
noted between the effective and ineffective incidents and the per- _ 
sonal and professional characteristics of the business teachers cannot 
be considered as representing real differences in the population. 

Interpretation of the Findings. An analysis of the relationships be- 
tween the allocation of the total critical incidents reported by the 
two reporting groups into the four areas of business teacher responsi- 
bility and the high and low rankings on certain personal and profese 
sional characteristics of the teachers reported on revealed no statis- 
tically significant relationships. It should be remembered that this 
finding is based upon total incidents and therefore has no signifi- 
cance as to the business teacher's effectiveness or ineffectiveness. 
This finding does seem to suggest, however, that the various prob- 
lems encountered by business teachers on the job are peculiar to the 
position of the business teacher, or peculiar to the problems encoun- 
tered by all teachers regardless of their specialty, rather than to the 
personal and professional status of teachers as individuals. In at- 
tempting to determine the reason for this situation, one might spec- 
ulate that, generally, the schools included in this study may have 
certain characteristics in common that tend to create similar inci- 
dents involving business teachers, regardless of the business teachers’ 
personal and professional status as defined in this study. 

An analysis of the relationships between the effective and ineffec- 
tive incidents reported by school administrators and business 
teachers and the high and low rankings of the business teachers in 
certain personal and professional characteristics also revealed no 
statistically significant relationships. This finding appears to be in 
agreement with the findings of other recent investigations in that 
teaching effectiveness or ineffectiveness is probably conditioned to a 
greater extent by factors other than the teachers’ sex, age, salary, 
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preparation, teaching experience, and business experience. Conse- 
quently, the notion that the most effective business teachers are 
those teachers who rank high on the factors of preparation, teaching 
experience, and business experience seems to be an unwarranted 
generalization. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The findings of this study were based upon certain behavioral data 
related to the on-the-job performance of a limited sample of secon- 
dary school business teachers employed in the Madison, Wisconsin, 
area. The following conclusions appear to be valid for the popula- 
tion studied in this investigation. 


1. When evaluating the effective and ineffective performance of sec- 
ondary school business teachers, school administrators tend to 
attach as much importance to the non-instructional aspects of the 
business teacher's position as to the instructional duties. 


to 


. Business teachers appear to be more concerned with their instruc- 
tional responsibilities than with their non-instructional responsi- 
bilities when reflecting upon their own effectiveness and ineffec- 
tiveness as business teachers. 


3. School administrators tend to consider business teachers as more 
effective in handling the responsibilities of guidance and attention 
to individual differences, and managing and directing extra-class 
activities than in any other phases of the business teacher's posi- 
tion. 


4. Business teachers appear to be very much aware of their guidance 
functions and attach considerable importance to the problem of 
handling individual differences in student abilities and interests. 
Business teachers consider themselves to be handling their guid- 
ance and attention to individual differences responsibilities more 
effectively than any of their other responsibilities as teachers. 


5. Generally, the kinds of problems encountered by business teachers 
in service are dependent only to a limited degree upon the busi- 
ness teacher's sex, age, salary, preparation, teaching experience, 
and business experience. 


6. Business teacher effectiveness or ineffectiveness is not signifi- 
cantly related to the factors of sex, age, salary, preparation, teach- 
ing experience, and business experience. 
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7. The critical requirements for the effective performance of secon- 
dary school business teachers can be stated in objective behav- 
ioral terms by analyzing appropriate kinds of behavioral data 
supplied by competent observers. 


8. The critical requirements for the effective performance of secon- 
dary school business teachers are related to a large extent to cur- 
riculum planning, classroom instructional procedures, guidance 
and attention to individual differences, and classroom manage- 
ment; and, to a lesser extent to assessing and reporting student 
progress, managing equipment and supplies, extra-class responsi- 
bilities, and relationships with other teachers, school administra- 
tors, and the community at large. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


Assuming that the conclusions based upon the findings of this 
study have validity for the population of business teachers investi- 
gated, the following recommendations seem warranted. 


1. The critical requirements for secondary school business teachers 
should be used by school administrators to supplement other 
means or devices for evaluating the effective performance of busi- 
ness teachers. 


. The critical requirements for secondary school business teachers 
should be given consideration by college officials who are re- 
sponsible for developing and administering pre-service education 
programs for business teachers at the secondary level. 


3. The critical requirements for secondary school business teachers 
should be given consideration by school administrators and other 
school officials who are responsible for planning in-service educa- 
tion programs for business teachers. 


4. Secondary school business teachers should be informed by school 
administrators or other school officials that administrative judg- 
ments concerning effective and ineffective performance are likely 
to be based equally upon instructional and non-instructional re- 
sponsibilities. 


5. The critical requirements for secondary school business teachers 
should be used by business teachers as a guide for self-evaluation 
and self-improvement. 


6. The problem of the degree to which secondary school business 
teacher effectiveness and ineffectiveness is related to the factors 
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of sex, age, salary, preparation, teaching experience, and business 
experience needs further study. 


. Studies should be made in an attempt to determine possible re- 
lationships between business teacher effectiveness and ineffective- 
ness in classroom instructional responsibilities and business 
teacher effectiveness and ineffectiveness in non-instructional re- 
sponsibilities. 


. It is suggested that the critical incident technique, or other behav- 
ioral techniques, be employed in further study of the behavioral 
patterns of secondary school business teachers for the purpose of 
validating the findings of this study. 
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DELTA PI EPSILON fraternity, founded in 1936, is an 


honorarv graduate organization for men and women 
devoted to the advancement and professionalization 
of business education. Through its ideals of service, 
le adership and cooperation the fraternity strives to 


make significant and unique contributions to profes- 


sional growth and scholarly achievement in business 
education. In the words of its founder, Dr. Paul 
Lomax, can be seen the scope of the fraternity, “The professional interests 
of Delta Pi Epsilon encompass the whole of busimess education in relation to 


the entire fields of American business and American education. Its member- 


ship -~must alwavs think in terms of the common good and advancement 

of all our business teachers and of all students who pursue courses in busi- 
ness education.” 
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